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upon with certainty and confidence. If a Japanese general
knows that a certain position can only be carried by the
loss of 10,000 men, he sends a division to carry it, and
10,000 men fall in the assault No European general dare
make such a venture. We are told that Japanese soldiers
and sailors sent to the front arc treated and treat them-
selves as deceased. They make their wills ; their contracts
are rescinded ; their return is looked upon as a subject for
small congratulation. Death in service is the end to which
all look and hope to attain"L An admirable article
appeared in the Times of October 4, 1904, entitled "The
Soul of a Nation." It contains a description of the
religious force which the Japanese call " Bushido," and
which constitutes the backbone of the nation, the matter
cementing the framework of society. From it we extract
the following sentences: " If we cannot adequately express
all that * Bushido' is, we can say what it is not. Take
the average scheme of life of the average society of the
West; (Bushido' as nearly as may be represents its
exact antithesis. c Bushido' offers us the ideal of poverty
instead of wealth, humility in place of ostentation, reserve
instead of r4clame> self-sacrifice in place of selfishness, the
care of the interest of the State rather than that of the
individual, * Bushido' inspires ardent courage and refusal
to turn the back upon the enemy; it looks death calmly
in the face and prefers it to ignominy of any kind. It
preaches submission to authority, and the sacrifice of all
private interests, whether of self or family, to the common
weal. It requires its disciples to submit to a strict physical
and mental discipline, develops a martial spirit, and by
lauding the virtues of constancy, courage, fortitude, faith-
fulness, daring, and self-restraint offers an exalted code of
moral principles, not only for the man and the warrior, but
for men and women in times both of peace and of war " , . ,
and further, " When the modern revival began in Japan, and
men began to wander over the world in pursuit of science,
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